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A FORMER WORLD CHAMPION SUGGESTS THESE 


Skating lips for Beginners 


Christmas is past, and new skates are waiting to be tested—but first. beginners are 
advised to learn how to use their new blades correctly. Here. Mrs. Thomas (“Kit”) 
Outland (at left), who conducts classes for skaters in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. sug- 
gests some pointers for the newcomer on ice. (Mrs. Outland is well qualified to make 
suggestions. During the 1930s. when she was known as Kit Klein. she won national 
and world speed skating titles on many occasions; in 1936 she was awarded three 
medals in that year’s Olympic Games.) Kit say: that children should learn to skate on 
short tubular blades. the kind worn by hockey players. The skates should be the same 
size as street shoes. not a size that a child grows into. It’s important to lace and tie 
the skates properly. so that the shoes remain uniformly tight. Pull the strings tightly 
to the halfway mark, tie a knot at this point, then continue lacing to the top and tie 
again. When you move out on the ice, walk about at first to gain balance; then. as 
you develop confidence. lean forward and strike out. bending the knees and swinging 
the arms as you go. Keeping the knees flexed enables you to keep balance and helps 
to provide “push” when you stride. To develop speed and form. place your full weight 
on the foot on which you are skating and push with the other, keeping the “pusher” 
foot at a right angle to the direction in which you are moving. Kit even offers a tip 
on falling. “When this happens, by all means let yourself go.” she says. “Don’t try 


to stop a fall. When you feel yourself going. go right ahead. relax, do it gracefully.” 





Stressing balance in a skating class, Kit Outland demonstrates how to shift weight from one foot to the other while using the arms to keep equilibrium. 


» Publishing Compar 





First lesson for Sylvia and David Kenig starts 
with an explanation of starting position. Kit 
advises students: “Keep your head forward and 
raised, your haunches back and your knees 
flexed; extend the hands and arms like the 
wings of a plane: keep pressure on the inside 
of the blades, not on the flat of the blades.” 
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Skating a “snake chain,” students exercise to create confidence. 
Their teacher shouts instructions to improve their turns: “Lean 
toward the direction of the turn, keeping your inside shoulder 
low and your weight on the inside blade of your right foot. 


Let your head, shoulders and hips take you around the bend 


Advanced students start a race 
to the delight of their ex-cham- 
pion teacher. Here, she urges 
them to dig heels of skates 
into the ice to gain traction. 
If you plan to take speed skat- 
ing seriously, Kit advises you 
to keep in good physic al con- 
dition, to race against the best 
competition available, to con- 
centrate on distances in which 
you excel, to keep a razor-sharp 
edge on your skate blades. to 
rest before a race . . and 


never look back during a race. 
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Congo Trek 


The lure of Africa—its remoteness and mystery, its tangled jungles, its wild animals. its 
primitive peoples—took three U.S. businessmen halfway around the world recently on a 
journey deep into the heart of the continent. Dick Griffith of Darien, Connecticut, expert 
bow-and-arrow hunter; Newton Crumley of Reno, champion skeet shooter; and John 
Tassos of New York City, writer and photographer, spent a year planning their three-week 
trip into the tropical forests of the Belgian Congo. On their arrival last January (December 
to March is considered a good safari season, to avoid the heavy rains) at the town of Bunia 
in the Congo (see map, page 7), they joined Chris Pollet and Paul Leyman, professional 
guides and hunters, who organized and outfitted the safari. Then they headed for the big 
game regions in their traveling home, a Chevrolet Viking truck purchased by Pollet espe- 
cially for use in the untamed bush country. Some of the sights they saw in the Congo 
are shown in the pictures, taken by Tassos, that appear here and on the next four pages. 
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CONGO TREK 







Travelers meet colorful natives & 


Of particular interest to explorers Crumley, Griffith and Tassos on their adventure 
into Africa’s equatorial Congo land was their meeting with the world’s smallest 
people and the world’s tallest. The forest-dwelling Pygmies of the [turi River 
district are nomads and hunters who live on animals that they kill with primitive 
bows and arrows, spears and traps. They average only a little over four feet tall 
note how Griffith towers above them in the picture at the bottom of page 7). The 
giant Watusi people (see pictures on page 8), who live in Ruanda-Urundi territory, 
west of Lake Victoria, tower more than seven feet tall. While the safari was 
settled in its first camp, at Rutshuru (the second campsite was at Kagera), the 
chief of the Rutshuru tribes, which include the Pygmies and the Watusi, arranged 
a gathering of the natives to entertain the Americans with dances and songs. In 
return, much of the big game that was brought down by the hunting party was 
given to the people of the Congo region, who like this meat but seldom get it. 
Bush tracker is typical of natives hired 


to spot game. They live with animals 
all their lives and know animals’ habits 


Carrying huge load of firewood easily on head, native strides along bush-country road in scene illustrating magnificent views to be found in Congo are 
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Hippopotamus fill a river pool, 


lolling lazily in the water, 
with nose and ears barely vi 

ible and their huge bodies 
appearing like rounded roc 

above the surface. This herd 
along route followed by Congo 
permitted 
rapher Tassos to get quite 
close with his camera, al- 
though one enraged bull hip- 
po threatened to charge him. 


travelers photog- 


In archery contest with Pygmies, whose equipment was fash- 
ioned from jungle branches, Griffith used a 65-pound, 
laminated, recurved bow. He outshot Pygmies, but pre- 
sented each archer with a steel arrowhead as a prize. 
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At campsite on high plain with good view of the 
country, explorers rest after morning hike. Organ- 
ization of safari included a crew that 
made sure hunters enjoyed every comfort on trip. 
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(Continued) 


CONGO TREK 


Dancing giants, Watusi tribesmen wearing monkey-hair headdresses and 
colorful skirts leap and bound to rhythm pounded out on skin-covered drum. 


Bush elephant with heavy ivory (its tusks weighed 60 pounds each) is 
caught in sights. African elephants—largest and most powerful of 
land animals—are nearsighted but have a keen sense of smell and 
hearing. (Hunters found that army camouflage clothes were better 


suited than khaki for stalking in the jungle or on open plains.) 


Congo is a land of big game 


Africa’s Congo area is a great natural zoo. Lions, rhinoceros. hippo- 
potamus. buffalo, elephant (signs along roads warn. “Beware of Ele- 
phants”), giraffe. zebra, eland and impala are among the animals that 
roam the plains and forests. For the Griffith-Crumieyv-Tassos party, 
getting close-up views of this wildlife in camera and rifle sight meant 
tramping 10 to 15 miles each day through dark jungles and across 
high plains. and wading through murky streams and swamps. as they 
moved along the game trails. led by native scouts skilled in busheraft. 
Traveling to the animals’ grazing areas in this region of Africa offers 
a challenge to any vehicle, for there are few good roads. The Chevrolet 
Viking truck that took this group into the jungle and bush country 
was selected over other trucks by safari director Chris Pollet because 
of its rugged construction and excellent reputation for performance. 
On the trek the truck was loaded with all the equipment and geai 
needed for more than 35 people. including trackers. bearers. drivers, 
cooks and servants.) “We must be completely self-sufficient in the 
bush, where we are miles from civilization, truck parts and service,” 
says Pollet. “We cannot tolerate inferior equipment in which we do 
not have the most faithful trust for continued performance. and that 
means we need a utility truck such as Chevrolet’s Viking. which can 
be just as dependable on 10,000-foot-high mountain paths as it is 
when plowing through jungle growth that is almost impenetrable.” 
Chanting songs, tall Watusi in white flowing 
robes heard their own voices on tape for 


the first time when a recording was played 
back for them. Their reactions were mixed. 
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Wary zebras are alert to danger, ready to take off | Massive Cape buffalo—regarded by many hunters Trophies of the trip—tusks, horns and skins 
through grass in panic (they are easy prey as Africa’s most 
for lions). Zebra’s markings are a sort of belligerently at camera. Crumley 
camouflage; stripes blend into gray at distance. down with one shot from his .458 Winchester. 


vicious game animal—stares assembled for loading on ¢ 


the close of their trek into 


brought it as hunters prepare to return 
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Congo 
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Plastic ring, carrying instrument to measure mammal’s heartbeat, is placed around Notty’s neck. 


Scientists study readings in an effort to find the reason for the porpoise’s speed in water. Similar tests 
have been held to learn if a porpoise could be trained to carry a special submarine-detection device. 


FOR ITS TOP-SECRET TESTS, THE NAVY AGREES THAT 


"Notty’ Is A Seaman, First Class 


Notty, a sleek, six-foot-long, 180-pound porpoise with a speed 
of 20 knots. “signed on” with the Navy a year ago at the 
Naval Ordnance Test Station at China Lake, California. 
After a series of preliminary tests to determine the porpoise’s 
ability to adapt to laboratory environment, Notty was flown 
to Marineland Oceanarium at San Diego for a tour of ex- 
perimental duty. At Marineland, the mammal’s cruises for 
science are observed and photographed in a 341-foot-long, 
windowed tank (where these pictures were taken by a 
FRIENDS photographer). To train Notty for the tests and to 
help discover its swimming secrets, the Navy hired Ralph 
Penner (inset), a psychologist at the University of Southern 
California, who has had considerable experience working 
with creatures of the deep. Penner soon found that by talking to Notty in a soft. normal voice 
ind by rewarding it for its efforts, the sensitive, playful, but cooperative. porpoise could be 
led through test maneuvers on cue. He also found that Notty’s apparently high degree of 
extrasensory perception, a built-in “sonar device,” enables it to navigate at top speed through 
underwater obstructions. The tests are being conducted by naval scientists to determine if 
the lessons learned from a study of the swimming movements and body reactions (for ex- 
ample, skin temperature. heartbeat and respiration) of the missile-shaped porpoise in its 
effortless and high-speed passage through the water can be applied to future naval design. 
The findings that result from these experiments could be of particular importance in the im- 


provement of undersea propulsion devices for torpedoes and submarines in the future. 


Iron rods in tank mark channel in which the 
porpoise was trained to maneuver. Strings at- 
tached to suction cups on Notty’s body show 
flow lines of water around fast-moving mammal. 








Rubber cups hold instruments to measure skin 
temperature. Tests are made to see if sudden 
flow of blood to skin may warm, and thin out, 
water around swimmer, thus increasing speed 


Cork placed in Notty’s mouth contains pipes 
that emit dyes when mammal swims. The dyes 
trace the flow lines of water and aid scientists 
to determine amount of drag and resistance 


A pat on the head (and a daily ration of 15 pounds 
of mackerel) is reward for a job well done 
Penner says Notty will probably be a big hit at 
Marineland when its “service hitch” is ended. 
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Outdoor kitchen is constructed in shadow of 
the tree house, in a rustic style that would 
delight a backyard chef of modern times. 


IN TOBAGO, MOVIE-MAKERS BUILT 


A Split-Level Tree House 
or the Robinsons 


The experiences of the shipwrecked colonial settlers in Johann Wyss’ famed 
book, Swiss Family Robinson, have been relived innumerable times in the imag- 
inations of millions of readers who have thrilled to this tale during the 147 years 
since it was written. Now the story will be enjoyed by movie-goers in a new 
version filmed by Walt Disney Productions. For the filming, the movie-makers 
went on location in Tobago, sister island to Trinidad in the British West Indies. 
and created a setting so exotic that it makes being marooned on a desert island 
seem genuinely attractive. An important feature of this setting is the house that 
the Robinson family built high in the branches of a giant tree, out of materials 
salvaged from their wrecked ship. In the film, this house far exceeds the humble 
proportions of the shelter described in the book. The floor plan is based on three 
platforms mounted at different levels in the tree, roofed with palm frond thatch 
ing and linked by steps and ladders. The lowest and largest level is the parlor, 
which is furnished with tables, chairs, a chest and an organ taken from the wreck. 
Two higher platforms flank the parlor and serve as bedrooms. A kitchen is set up 
at ground level. In addition to these comforts, the house was provided with 
many improvised conveniences—one is a crude air-conditioner powered by 
a water wheel—to give the stranded family an air of well-being in the wilds. 








Apple butter makers hang their jars up to dry on Railroaders warm their gloves in the glow 
a fence on a Tennessee hillside. of a cherry-pink potbelly stove. 


EVEN ORDINARY SUBJECTS MAKE GOOD PICTURES 


When The Focus Is On Formation 
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Sea gulls lined up along a New York City pier seem to have seen service as shooting gallery targets. 








used by diplomats at the United Nations Building. 


Wood-and-wicker chairs wait to be 


Throughout history. poets and other writers have used their 
most glowing terms to describe the way a thing is formed. For 


example, antiquarians have applied countless adjectives to the 


stately columns of the Parthenon and the delicate stone arches 
of Roman aqueducts. Historians have made immortal the “thin 
red line” of the Light Brigade and the steadfast infantry square 
at Omdurman. Bird lovers (and hunters) grow lyrical in their 


Ceiling lights and cool-air outlets add a decorative 
touch to 


“Long Johns” 
are outlined 


a UN lounge. 


descriptions of the compact V-wedge of a flight of wild ducks. 
And sportswriters have worn out typewriter keys in their at- 
tempts to describe the diamond-shaped formation of Notre 
Dame’s “Four Horsemen.” To a photographer, however, an in- 
teresting formation need not be so “heroic” in its appearance. 
Here. FRIENDS shows how an imaginative cameraman can pic- 


ture a simple subject and create an eye-catching composition. 





of a Maine fisherman 
rainst the sky. 





Haurnable size, 
remarnante room! 


OLCHEVY 


aid our designers. And now there’s extra clearance for parking and pulling out of garages. 











“Off with excess outer inches,” s 


A fascinating fact when you see the new ideas about comfort that have taken shape inside the new Chevy. Like big wide 


door openings. Higher seats. Front entrance height is raised nearly 2 inches in that 4-Door Hardtop down below! Plus a 


trunk that handles suitcases as if they were handbags. Sound good? See the greatest show on worth at your Chevy dealer’s! 


lineup! 
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Now..big-car comfort at small-car prices 


NEW 6] CHEVY BISCAYNE 6 
the lowest priced full-sized Chevrolet! 


Whether you believe in budgets or think they're 
for the birds, consider this: Biscaynes 
give you a full measure of Chevy quality, 
roominess and proved performance (V8 or 6) 
priced right down with other cars that give you sche sietapeaedenmap tate taba tcad 
alotless!. . . Chevrolet Division a ee er age er reg 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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CORVAIR 


Here’s a piece of the finest news for families since wagons were invented: the new Corvair Lakewood Station Wagon. 





It packs room for up to 68 cubic feet of your things, with rear seat folded. (You can nestle your valuables under 
that lockable hood!) And wait till you drive a Corvair wagon! This is the lightest handling, surest footed station wagon 
that ever shouldered a load. But all that’s new is more than wagons. See the greatest show on worth at your Chevy dealer’s! 


Likeable wagon with a lockable hood—tt 


Corvair coupes and sedans give you in- 
creased luggage space under the hood 
—nearly 12% more. A spunkier 145-cubic- 
inch air-cooled rear engine. Same gentle 
ride, same beautifully balanced braking, 
same wondrous handling. See the whole 
thrifty crew of '61 Corvairs soon at your 
Chevrolet dealer's. Live a little! 


The spacious Corvair 700 4-Door Sedan with beautiful Body by Fisher. 





THIS EIGHTH GRADE STUDENT IS 


Giving Teaching a Try for Size 


Tension shows on Steve’s face when he enters 
classroom and faces “his” students for the 
first time. He prepared for this moment with 
a week of orientation—conferences with pro- 
gram leaders and teachers, lectures in lesson 
planning and presentation and a thorough re- 
view of all subjects to be taught in his class. 
Steve admitted that this moment “sort of shook 
me up a little,” but he was soon at ease and 
was able to concentrate on his teaching task. 


In role of observer, Steve listens as Mrs. Lucille 
Biondi teaches her arithmetic class. He is instructed 
to watch how the teacher seats the students and 
how she encourages them to recite. After the class, 
Steve is required to jot down his observations. 








Stephen C. Jarvis (at right), 
who is 14 years old, is off to a 
running start in his search for 
a career. Steve acquired his 
first 


ence last spring, when he was 


professional job experi- 
an eighth grade student at the 
Hillview Elementary School in 
Menlo Park, California, by par- 
ticipating in a teacher-observer 
program sponsored by the city 
school district. Directors of the 
program, now in its fifth year, annually select students from 
among all eighth graders in Menlo Park to spend two school 


weeks in the role of student-teacher. To take part in the program. 


a student must receive good grades, participate in class activities 


and indicate that he is interested in a teaching career. Steve was 
one of 25 students selected. Like his colleagues, he was proud to 
have been chosen and enthusiastic about the experience. He 
found that by actually doing a teacher’s job he was better able to 
understand the requirements of a career in education. In addition, 
after completing his teaching stint, he realized that the experi- 
ence of handling a class had increased his self-confidence. The 


pictures here and on the following pages show Steve as a teacher. 


Explaining a problem in arithmetic, Steve encourages student 
to figure out answer for herself. He points out mistake and 
helps her understand how error can be corrected. When 
problem was finally solved, both student and teacher smiled 
in relief. Mrs. Biondi, confident of Steve’s teaching ability, 
was able to catch up on paper work while he took charge 


In role of teacher, Steve poses question for students. The 
young teacher has planned his lesson well. For example, 
he knows the answers to such questions as: How can I make 
the lesson interesting; what problems do I want solved; 
what training aids should I use in my work, and what as 
signment can | give the students to help “cinch” 


, 


the lesson? 





GIVING TEACHING A TRY 
FOR SIZE continued 


During class discussion, pupils eagerly 
respond to Steve’s well-thought- 
out explanation of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, and raise hands quickly 
to answer his questions. At re- 
cess, it was the young teacher's 
responsibility to supervise his 
students’ playground activities. 


tries teaching, and finds he likes tt 


During Steve Jarvis’ two-week teaching experience, the di- 
* rectors of the program and Mrs. Biondi, the regular teacher 
of the fifth g 


r 


rade class that he took over, carefully observed 
his work, to make sure that the young teacher derived maxi- 
mum benefit from his experience. Mrs. Biondi and Steve 
went over the teen-ager’s lesson plan each morning before 
school commenced. Then, following his teaching tasks. 
Steve got together at lunch with other student-teachers. 
members of the Hillview faculty and Dr. M. J. Homfeld. 
superintendent of the Menlo Park School District and origi- 
nator of the teacher-observer program, to discuss the morn- 
ing’s teaching experiences. These discussions were con- 
tinued at a post-lunch conference. in which each youngster 
brought up specific problems faced in the classroom and 
commented on his observations jotted down during class- 
room sessions. (After the conference the young teachers 
became students again and caught up on their eighth grade 
studies.) Sponsors say that the benefits to be gained from 
the teacher-observer program are twofold: A participant 
has the opportunity to learn first-hand if teaching appeals 
to him as a profession; secondly, program directors have 
the opportunity to encourage capable pupils to become 
educators, and to guide interested students in their aca- 
demic choices, so that they will be qualified to enter the 
teaching profession. The directors have set up a continuing 
study of the vocational choices of pupils who have partici- 
pated in the student-teacher program during the last five 
years. to determine the over-all effect of this guidance. 


Watchful counselor, Mrs. Lucille Biondi, explains some of 
the points Steve should bring out during a classroom 
lesson. He had a regular teaching outline to follow 
which specified the lessons he had to cover each day. 








Review of classroom experiences of student-teachers is conducted in school library by Kenneth 
Barnes, vice-principal of Hillview. The youngsters are encouraged to give their opinion of the 
program; their comments and views will help to improve it for participants in future years 


Filling out questionnaire at close of two- 
week practice-teaching period, stu- 
dents indicate their impressions of 
the training. Steve. like most of 
the others taking part, reported that 
his interest in a teaching career in 
creased as a result of his experience. 


Joining his classmates once again, Steve 
reports for practice with his eighth 
grade basketball team. He told his 
friends he is thankful in several ways 
for his brief teaching experience. 
From now on, he says, he will watch 
his teachers handle their classes with 
an increased appreciation and under- 
standing of what it means to teach. 





Jefferson Memorial, one of the 

most beautiful monuments to a 

a great American to be found in 
SOR pads “at ae our nation’s capital, was photo- 
: graphed by Jerry B. Schneider 

of Oak Harbor, Washington. 





WITH THESE PICTURES, CHEVROLET OWNERS RECALL THAT 


“We Stopped Here Last Summer’ 


There is probably no activity more popular with summer va- overs, should help readers recall their own pleasure trips 
cationists than motor trips to recreational, scenic and historic throughout the country. If you are a Chevrolet owner and 
sites that can be found in every corner of the U.S. These pho- have pictures—black and white or color—that you'd like 
tographs, taken by Chevrolet owners on recent vacation stop- to see published in FRIENDS, turn to page 31 for details. 


Mackinac Island, located in the strait connecting Lake Michigan and Indian effigy—a 1,330-foot-long mound of stone and clay in_the 
Lake Huron, attracted vacationist Frank R. Michon of Harper shape of a serpent—was pictured by T. Dale Glanton of New 
Woods, Michigan, who took this picture of the island’s harbor. Lebanon, Ohio, on a trip in the southern part of his state. 


Colonial church steeple typifies the rural Grand Canyon should never be bypassed by Garden of the Gods near Colorado Springs, its fantastic red 
New England scene. This one in Corn- a visitor to Arizona. This photograph rock formations shaped by wind and weather, was photo- 
wall, Connecticut, was photographed by — of the North Rim was taken by Esther graphed as it appeared in the fading light of a summer 
Frederick E. Delany, Jr., of Hartford. J. Catton of San Diego, California. evening by Wilfrid E. Monforton of Dearborn, Michigan. 
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Even if you’re satisfied with the gas 
mileage you’re now getting from your 
Chevrolet, there’s a good chance that 
it could be better. Many of the best 
drivers are unaware that some of 
their seemingly innocent driving 
habits waste gas. For example, many 
people prefer to let their engine idle 
during short stops rather than turn 
it off and restart it. Actually, unless 
there’s only a minute or so involved, 
it’s more economical to restart the 
engine. 

Another way to conserve gas is to 
drive at moderate speeds. A car 
going 70 mph could use up to twice 
as much fuel over a given distance as 
the same car driving 30 mph. And 
by reaching your cruising speed 
gradually—without stamping down 
on the accelerator—you’ll save 
additional gas. 

Of course, a properly tuned engine 
makes the most of a gallon of gas. By 
having a periodic engine check, as 


HOW TO 
HELP YOUR CHEVY 
COAX EXTRA MILES 

OUT OF A 

GALLON 


suggested in the Owner’s Manual, 
you can add to the mileage you’re 
now getting. 


Here are a few other rules for 
increasing your gas mileage: 


1. Keep brakes adjusted—a dragging 
brake shoe wastes engine power. 
2. Make sure tires aren’t under- 
inflated. (Follow the tire inflation in- 
structions in your Chevrolet Owner’s 
Manual.) 3. Avoid carrying around 
excess weight in the trunk. 4. Antici- 
pate driving conditions so as to avoid 
making numerous stops and starts. 
5. Keep wheel bearings properly 
adjusted. 6. Use the grade of engine 
oil best suited to your climatic 
conditions. 


By observing these simple rules, 
you'll find your Chevy can be even 
more economical than tt already is. 
. . « Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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TRY SOME PASTRY MADE FROM A 


Basic Baking Powder Biscuit Redipe 


For many years, hot biscuits have been a family favorite—and a standby 
of cooks who want to pep up a meal with an inexpensive treat. But it 
may surprise you to learn how many directions you can go in varying 
your menus, with baking powder biscuits as a point of departure. Using 
the basic recipe given on this page, you can devise adaptations as you 
wish. A few suggestions for adding a “different? flayor to biscuits 
appear below the recipe, and some of the good pastries that are easily 
prepared with the recipe as a starter are shown on the next two pages. 


BASIC BAKING POWDER BISCUIT RECIPE 


2 cups cake flour, or 134 cups 3 tsp. baking powder 
all-purpose flour 3 to 6 tbsp. butter 
1 tsp. salt % to % cup milk 


Sift flour. before measuring, and resift with salt and baking powder into 
mixing bowl. Cut shortening into dry ingredients with a pastry blender or 
two knives until mixture is like coarse cornmeal. Add milk, stirring quickly 
until dough leaves side of bow! and can be formed into a ball. Turn out on 
a lightly floured surface and knead dough with the “heel” of the hand half 
a dozen times. Roll or pat to about half an inch thick for biscuits, an 
inch or more thick for shortcake. Cut into biscuits and place on a greased 
baking sheet—an inch apart if you like them crusty, closer together if you 
prefer them soft. Bake 10 to 12 minutes in a 425-degree (F.) oven. 


From this basis you can improvise variations to suit your own taste, For 
instance: ® Use 2 cups unsified wholewheat flour in place of the white 
flour. © Use 1 eup whole bran and | cup flour instead of 2 cups white flour. 

© Use peanut butter instead of butter. * Add herbs, such as resemary | 
(% tsp.), poultry apps sage or oregano,-® Add poppy seed, celery 
seed or caraway © Add % cup (or more) of finely chopped fresh 
parsley or chives. ® ure one egg, slightly beaten, as part of the liquid, | 
© Add grated orange or Jemon rind, or use pineapple juice or orange juice™ 
instead of Tee 3 liquid. ¢ Use banana_ pulp,’ sieved, applesauce, 
sieved co oevegua for the liquid. 


é 
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PASTRIES FROM A BASIC BAKING POWDER 
BISCUIT RECIPE—continued 


CREOLE PIE IN SCONE SHELL 

Seone shell. Heat oven to 425 degrees (F.). Sift together 14% cups sifted flour, 2 
teaspoons baking powder and one teaspoon salt. Cut in 14 cup shortening. Stir in one 
large egg, beaten, and 4% cup milk. Turn out on floured pastry canvas and knead just 
enough to make smooth. Roll out slightly larger than an inverted nine-inch pie pan. Place 
loosely in pie pan, pressing from center outward so that there are no air pockets. 
Build up a fluted edge. Prick side and bottom well with a fork. to prevent puffing. 
Bake 15 minutes. 


Filling. Brown ' pound bulk pork sausage in a large skillet. Pour off excess fat. 
Add 4 cup chopped green pepper and % cup chopped onion and cook until done. 
Mix 4 cup flour, one teaspoon salt and 4% teaspoon pepper and sprinkle over meat 
mixture in skillet. Blend in one cup cooked tomatoes and cook until smooth and thick, 
stirring frequently. Add two cups cooked vegetables (corn, green beans or peas) and 
heat through. Pour into hot baked scone shell. Cut in wedges to serve six. 


BANANA BUTTERSCOTCH BUNS 


Start with basic biscuit recipe, using % cup mashed ripe bananas instead of milk. Roll 
biscuit dough into an oblong about 16 by 7 inches. Spread with two tablespoons soft- 
ened butter and sprinkle with %4 cup brown sugar. Dust lightly with cinnamon if de- 
sired. Roll, beginning with the long side. Press edges to seal. Cut into about 12 slices. 
In greased muffin pan, add two teaspoons melted butter, two teaspoons brown sugar 
and several pecan halves in each muffin cup. Arrange one slice of roll in each muffin cup. 
Bake 10 minutes in 450-degree (F.) oven. Invert muffin pan on serving platter immedi- 
ately upon removal from oven—but let stand a minute before lifting muffin pan, to let 
syrup drain onto buns. (Makes 12 buns.) 


DOUGHNUTS 


Use basic biscuit recipe, plus 4% cup sugar, measuring one egg as part of the liquid, 
and adding % teaspoon grated lemon rind (or 4 teaspoon cinnamon or ' teaspoon 
nutmeg) to dry ingredients. Roll out to % inch thick. Cut with floured doughnut cutter 
and fry in deep fat heated to 370 degrees (F.). Brown on one side, turn and brown on 
other side—about three minutes in all. 


MINCEMEAT BARS 


Use basic biscuit recipe (using six tablespoons butter), plus *4 cup sugar, one egg and 
\% cup milk. This will make a stiff dough. Pat half the dough into a greased, eight- 
inch-square pan, then spread with 114 cups prepared mincemeat. Turn remaining dough 
out on waxed paper and roll or pat to approximately an eight-inch square. Then turn 
this over on mincemeat, peeling off waxed paper. Bake 30 minutes in a 375-degree (F.) 
oven. While still warm, the pastry may be spread with a thin icing (made of one cup 
confectioners’ sugar in two tablespoons water). Cut into bars. 


SALAD STARS 


Add one cup grated Swiss cheese, or other sharp cheese, to basic biscuit dough. Roll 
out to 44-inch thick. Cut with star-shaped cutter. brush with melted butter and sprinkle 
with caraway seeds, sesame seeds, poppy seeds or celery seeds—or sprinkle lightly with 
garlic salt or onion salt, if preferred. 

















AUTHOR RAY BRADBURY SPEAKS UP: 


“So You Want Io Be A Writer!’ 


“Be emotional. explode into your typewriter. Write a thou- 
sand or more words a day and a short story every week, and 
by the end of a year. you'll be a writer.” This advice comes 
from Ray Bradbury, author of more than 250 published 
short stories, eight books (one of which, The Martian 
Chronicles, has been reprinted six times and is currently 
being adapted by the author for a movie), several TV plays 
and the screenplay for Moby Dick. Bradbury recalls that 
he first began to write in high school, when, for his own 
amusement. he dreamed up sequels to Tarzan books that he 
couldn’t afford to buy. While the 40-year-old Los Angeles 
author is best known for his science-fiction stories, he is 
careful to avoid the possibility of being “typed” in his cre- 
ative efforts. “Imagination, which is stimulated by a multi- 
tude of impressions stored up while I’ve worked, traveled 
and observed, is the main ingredient of my writing.” says 
Bradbury. “I think imagination should be applied to any 
subject, whether it’s a flight of fancy into space or a story 
about life and times on our own planet.” He sold his first 
story to a science-fiction magazine for $40. Later, he sent an- 
other story, centered around a family of vampires, to the 
editors of a popular woman’s magazine, who liked the story 
but couldn’t decide what to do with it. Finally, they devoted 


Ray Bradbury's workshop and library are in a basement room (which he claims 
e has to keep bolted, to keep out four young and curious daughters) in his 
ome. He likes to paint when he is not writing, and the Halloween-theme 
canvas in the background indicates that his creations with the brush are 
just as imaginative as his work with the typewriter. Bradbury says that 
after he had finished the canvas, the tree and the fallen leaves in the paint- 
ing gave him the idea for a short story that he intends to write someday. 


an entire issue to “spooks,” so that Bradbury's story could 
be used. Br:dbury made up his mind then that he would 
never try te enticipate what magazines need. He says: “I 
try to pick the most unlikely market. You can hit it on a 
day when the mail is filled with unsolicited manuscripts. 
and yours shines through.” Today. in addition to his movie 
assignment, the author is attempting to consolidate into a 
Broadway play some three-act plays that he wrote while 
spending six months in Ireland. To the writer just begin 
ning. Bradbury says: “Ask yourself. who are you and what 
do you want? Write what you want to write with all you 
heart; turn back to your own resources. Recall the day that 
you first discovered you were alive—and live it again. Turn 
to your favorite loves, your favorite hates. your first im- 
pressions of material things and emotions. Remember that 
all great writers wrote prodigiously. Let the thoughts come 
right out of your subconscious. Your conscious mind will 
help shape the words that come out, so be careful not to 
let the thoughts edit your story with pompous posturing. 
But never forget that imagination. devoid of taste, is just 
about the worst thing in the world. Not everything that 
comes out of your subconscious will be good. To expose 


every thought, regardless of taste. is foolish, if not bad art.” 


Writers’ group has been meeting about every two weeks for 11 years to 
read aloud their own stories and to take advantage of criticism that 
may result. “Hearing a story read gives you a better feeling of its 
shortcomings, its lack of consistency or its plet problems,” says 
3radbury. “When you read to a group, you begin to lose your frustra 
tions. In addition, you soon learn to regard criticism as being construc 
tive, not destructive: if things do go wrong. cry on a friend’s shoulder.” 





Its An Ill Wind 


There’s a lot to be said in favor of a 
balloon—it goes well with parades, it adds a 
lot to party decorations and it’s just 


fine for bouncing messages from outer 


space. But a balloon is not all it’s puffed 


up to be when it comes to providing 
entertainment, as eight-month-old 
Gary Lemmo, of Youngstown, Ohio. 
found out the first time he played 
with a colorful bag of wind 








HOBBIES 


'7 wa g 


Mary interesting forms of decorative wood sculptures 
for the home have been carved in recent years by 
Mrs. Esther Beach of Pacific Grove, California. Mrs. 
Beach prefers to use manzanita in her home workshop. 
She finds the shrub growing on mountainsides or 
stacked as driftwood in beach coves in her state. 


Arthur Deshayes of Fifty Lakes, Minnesota, says that 
photography is a great aid to him in the development 
of his hobby—painting in oils and watercolors. Ac- 
cording to Deshayes, transparencies provide ideas in 
color and composition, and black and white prints are 
of help when he draws pictures of people and animals. 





, 
Striking out for herself in hiiends 
her first venture on ice, five- ‘ 
Li i : year-old Lorraine Rybarz of 
RS. —_ Detroit pushes a chair over a 
. : skating rink. According to Kit 
no Klein Outland, whose tips for 
beginners are pictured on 
pages 2 and 3, Lorraine gains 
confidence and balance when 
she skates with her chair 
“partner.” The cover picture 
this month is by Joe Clark. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS"' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub 


During the last four years, Paul White of Assumption mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
Iinois, has driven his six-hitch team of 36-inch- pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs. 
high, black Shetland ponies in more than 40 parades send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
and centennial celebrations in towns throughout the , 

state. White and his ponies are a welcome sight for 
children at Christmas—they bring Santa to town. tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 


photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 


glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 


Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 





duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 


PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
2-3, Joe Clark. 4, Ronald Unt hrer. 10-11 . . yas y , 
Saeeael Shona 12-13. all ahaha emerald about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Walt Disney Productions 1960. 14, Joe Clark aseswne 2.725 ener: . ilding > j ys 
ap, iF mae cease Valens aaa Magazine, 3-135 | General Motors Building, Detroit 2. 
(bottom). 15, Bob Smaliman (top, left and Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
center); Kosti Ruohomaa—Black Star (top, ert: 5 ; , 
right). 18-19-20-21, Jack Fields. 25-26-27, and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 
Al Grann—Boulevard Photographic. 28-29, Lou 
Jacobs, Jr. 30, Mickey Parise. 




















**FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; 
J. D. Reed, business manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 








CHEVY OWNERS KNOW 
WHAT THEY WANT... 
AND NOBODY KNOWS 
IT BETTER THAN 


aT 1 


Who knows more about what 
car buyers want than car 
owners? Nobody — which is 
why Chevrolet established 
its Owner Relations Program, 
the only one of its kind in 
the industry. 


It works this way: 
Periodically, a Chevrolet 
representative sits down 
with a tape recorder and a 
group of Chevy owners like 
yourself — and he listens. 
He records every gripe, 
every bouquet, every com— 
ment about Chevrolet the 
owners come up with. This 
sort of thing happens across 
the country, with people who 
drive Chevrolets, Corvairs 
and Chevrolet trucks. 


SFACTION 


FORWARD THINKING FOR OWNER SAT 


Chevy's Owner Relations 
Program also serves you aS a 
present Chevrolet owner by 
learning your desires for 
service and replacement 
parts. In fact, in response 
to owner requests for 
evening service hours, 
Chevrolet dealers in many 
cities have extended the 
hours of their service 
departments. This new con- 
venience for Chevy owners in 
many communities was a 
direct result of their 
Chevrolet dealer's desire to 
satisfy the needs of his 
customers. 


It all boils down to this: 
Chevrolet is vitally inter- 
ested in your complete 
satisfaction with our 
products and services — 
now, and for as long as you 
own a Chevrolet. And as your 
ideas about automotive pro— 
ducts and services change, 
we'll be changing right 
along with them. Our Owner 
Relations Program will play 
an important part in making 
sure of it. 


If you enjoy FRIENDS your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear from you. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company, 








